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EDITORIAL 
Who Speaks for Scientists? 


V. F. Kimball 


“ there came this tremendous burst 
ot light, followed shortly by the deep 
growling roar of the explosion 

which warned of doomsday and made 
us feel we puny things were blasphe- 
mous to dare tamper with the forces 
heretofore reserved for the Almighty. 
Dr. Kistiakowsky threw his arms 
around Dr. Oppenheimer and em- 
braced him with shouts of glee” 


(Smyth Report, 6th Printing, 1946) 

Before the above events at Alamo- 
gordo took place, scientists, from Co- 
pernicus to Lavoisier, were pictured 
rather as being in league with the 
Prince of Darkness. It is narrated 
that Dr. Faustus even entered into a 
contract. 


Since Alamogordo, however, cer- 
tain groups of scientists seem to im- 
agine kinship with deity, if not parity 
therewith. 


Thus if one of their group is 
brought up for violation of local con- 
ventions or national laws, they plead 
his cause publicly: 


“Our confidence in his loyalty and 
patriotic devotion remains unimpaired 
as our admiration for his magnificent 
public service is undiminished.” 
(Statement signed by 26 members of 
the Institute for Advanced Study, “is- 
sued 24 hours after the AEC voted 
4 to 1 to bar Dr. Oppenheimer from 
access to confidential data as a securi- 
ty risk.”’) 


With little 


boundaries, individual scientists also 


regard for national 
gave vent to their opinions in the 
daily press. Dr. Placzek, an Austrian 


scientist (now an American citizen) 
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and member of the Institute for Ad- 
vanced Study, said: 

“I consider it extremely dangerous 
to question a man’s motives in the 
event of a disagreement. This is 
bound to lead to a condition under 
which a democracy cannot operate. It 
is, after all, not only a scientist’s right 
to argue his point — it is his duty.” 
It is quite clear that the patient, 

meticulous and self-effacing scientist 
of days gone-bye is a thing apart in 
his aims and ambitions from some of 
these modern products of the atomic 
age, the sponsors of the Bulletin for 
Atomic Scientists, for instance, who 
speak for themselves: 

“And it is through this Bulletin that 
such experts in their respective fields 
as J. Robert Oppenheimer, David Lili- 
enthal, Leo Szilard, Francis Biddle, 
Hans Bethe, Gordon Dean, Lord 
Boyd-Orr and many more, have 
addressed themselves to a_ selected 
world-wide audience of responsible 
scientists, policy-makers, leaders in 
public opinion, who can in turn influ- 
ence millions of citizens to assure the 


survival of democratic society and 
free science.” 


Thus there are some scientists who 
are not content with addressing other 
scientists or the public on behalf of 
some scientists, but would reach out 
for “policy-makers and leaders in pub- 
lic opinion who can in turn influence 
millions of citizens” on matters of 
primarily general interest not neces- 
This 


is clearly political propaganda, but 


sarily on behalf of scientists. 


to what end? Do they want a political 
party of their own, or do they want 


— 
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to be above all parties and govern- 
ments ? 


Time was when politicians chided 
the intelligentsia with indifference to 
politics. Now, certain groups among 
the intelligentsia seek to get “leaders 
in public opinion” to “influence mil- 
lions of citizens to assure the survival 
of democratic society.”” This is rather 
a large contract for those whose lives 
are dedicated to the pursuit of knowl- 
edge. 


We do not believe that the majority 
of level-headed scientists will care to 
be by 
which have no mandate to speak for 
scientists as a whole. Nor do we be- 
lieve that scientists can be herded into 
this or that political party or even a 
new party of their own devising; they 
will continue to behave as individuals 


swayed extreme minorities 


in opinions and tastes. 


Appointed: Dr. Max Tishler, 
F.A.L.C., as vice president for scienti- 
fic activities of the Chemical Division 
of Merck & Co., Inc., Rahway, N. J. 
He succeeds Dr. Per K. Frolich, who 
has resigned to accept an appointment 
to the top civilian scientific post in 
the Army Chemical Corps. 


Appointed: Dr. R. L. Bateman, 
F.A.L.C., to the newly created posi- 
tion of director of product develop- 
ment of Union Carbide and Carbon 
Corporation, New York 17, N. Y. 
He was formerly manager of the 
Fine Chemicals Division of the firm. 
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AIC Gold Medal for 1955 
Awarded to Dr. Marvel 


Dr. Carl S. Marvel, research 
professor of organic chemistry at 
the University of Illinois, Urbana, 
has been unanimously chosen to 
receive the 1955 Gold Medal of 
THe AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF 
CHEMISTS. 

Dr. Foster D. Snell, F.A.LC., 
chairman of the Medal Award 
Committee, that the 
award was made in recognition of 
Dr. and 


outstanding service chemists 


announced 


noteworthy 
to 
through his inspired teaching for 
many of his 
noteworthy research in the field of 


years and because 
organic chemistry. 

Presentation of the medal to 
Dr. Marvel will be made at the 
Thirty-second Annual Meeting of 
the Institute, to be held at the La- 
Salle Hotel, Chicago, Ill, May 
11-13, 1955. 


Announced: By Dr. John E. 
McKeen, Hon. AIC, president of 
Chas. Pfizer & Co. of Brooklyn, N. 
Y., plans for the construction of new 
plants for the manufacture of anti- 
biotics in Chile and Argentina. He 
returned recently from a tour to 
Peru, Chile, Argentina, Ecuador, and 
Colombia. While in Chile, he was 
awarded the Order of Merit of Ber- 
nardo O'Higgins. 
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obtainable today. The ovens may be used for drying, conditioning, baking, 
pre-heating, dry air sterilization, etc. 


These ovens, which carry a 5-year guarantee, are heavily insulated . . . 
constructed of welded steel with stainless steel interiors — wired for 
115 (or 230) volts, 60 cycles, single phase A.C. Four of the seven different 
sizes available are pictured. Prices cover rust-resistant exteriors. Stain- 


less is slightly higher. For complete information on the entire line, write 
for Bulletin C-331A. 


MODEL 845 MODEL 831 
Chamber: 37° Wx19'Dx25""H Chamber: 25” 


No. 0-8865 $960 No. 0-8850 $695 


MODEL 605 MODEL 625 
Chamber: 13° Wx14"Dx13"H Chamber: 19° Wx19/Dx19"H 


No. 0-8755 $530 No. 0-8765 $670 
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"Wonder -Workel’ for the wonder drugs 


How 

Celite 

filtration 

assures purity, 
speeds production 


When producers of antibiotics sought a filter 
aid that would assure removal of all mycelium 
and other gelatinous impurities in the broth 
from which wonder drugs are extracted—and 
speed their “ put-through” in the bargain—Celite 
ended the search. 


The effectiveness of Celite can be attributed to 
these important factors which make it unique 
among filter aids 


Carefully processed from the purest deposit of 
diatomaceous silica known, Celite is available 
in nine standard grades—each designed to trap 
out suspended impurities of a given size and 
type. Whenever you reorder, you are assured of 
the same uniform, accurately graded powder re- 


ceived in your initial order. Thus, with Celite, 
you can count on Consistent purity in your fil- 
trates—at highest rate of flow—month after 
month, year after year. 


The manufacture of wonder drugs is just one 
of the many processes in which consistent purity 
and faster filtration have been obtained through 
the use of Celite. Your own filtration problem, 
regardless of the product involved, can no doubt 
be solved with the proper grade of Johns-Manville 
filter aid. To have a Celite Filtration Engineer 
study your problem and offer recommendations, 
without cost or obligation, just write Johns- 
Manville, Box G0, New York 16, N. Y. 


fegietered Manville rede mart 


Johns-Manville CELITE 


FILTER AIDS 
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Teaching - Chemistry's 
Most Rewarding Opportunity 


Dr. Arthur Osol, F.A.L.C. 


Professor of Chemistry & Director of the Department of Chemistry, 
Philadelphia College of Pharmacy and Science, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Presented when the author received the Honor Scroll of the Pennsylvania AIC 
Chapter, Dec. 2, 1954, at Penn Sherwood Hotel, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Pega in the United States re- 
ceived its greatest impetus during 
World War I, 


realize how dependent we were on 


when we came to 
Germany for certain vital chemicals 
and for much of our knowledge of 
chemistry. The subsequent develop- 
ment of chemistry and of science gen- 
erally in this country, along with the 
simultaneous development of our in- 
dustry, may well be the greatest na- 
tional achievement of the 20th cen- 
tury. But in recent years this other- 
wise bright picture has become cloud- 
ed by the realization that we are in 
the midst of a serious shortage of 
science teachers and on the verge of 
a shortage of scientists. 

The editorial page of Chemical & 
Engineering News recently carried 
the following significant statements, 
credited to New York Times educa- 
tional editor, Benjamin Fine, in a 
feature story the week before: 

“The Free World is in danger 
of losing the important technolog- 
ical race for trained scientists, 
engineers, and technicians. The 

Soviet Union is making an inten- 

sive effort to increase its supply of 

technically trained personnel. The 
quality of Soviet technical schools 
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and colleges is rising while in the 

free nations little emphasis is 

placed on the training of scientists, 

engineers, or technicians. The 

shortage of qualified science teach- 

ers in secondary schools is critical.” 

Such statements are not intended to 
be merely alarmist. They are based 
on facts gathered by many agencies, 
including the U.S. Office of Educa- 
tion, and President Eisenhower's cab- 
inet committee on scientific man- 
power. From these and other sources 
we receive information to the effect 
that (1) about 50 per cent of all high 
schools do not offer chemistry and a 
similar proportion do not offer 
physics, (2) schools are experienc- 
ing difficulties in obtaining proper 
physical facilities for teaching and 
are finding it difficult to obtain quali- 
fied teachers, (3) our country is not 
preparing enough men and women in 
the natural sciercvs, the health fields, 
The fact 


that Great Britain is in a similar pre- 


teaching and engineering. 


dicament serves only to accentuate the 
acuteness of this problem for the Free 
World. 

What is responsible for this serious 
situation? The answer given all too 
often, indeed almost without excep- 


a 
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tion, is lack of adequate financial re- 
ward for scientists, and especially for 
science teachers. The director of one 
of our important federal laboratories 
attributes Government's inability to 
attract more qualified scientists to the 
fact that industry pays higher salaries. 
A British committee appointed to 
study the problem of the shortage of 
science teachers reported: 


“It would be unrealistic, and in- 
deed misleading, not to give prom- 
inence to the question of financial 
rewards. Until this question is 
dealt with satisfactorily by the au- 
thorities concerned other remedies 
are not likely to be effective.” 
While agreeing that scientists, and 

especially teachers, generally receive 
inadequate financial remuneration for 
their services, | doubt very much that 
lack of financial reward is the basic 
reason for the shortage of teachers 
and scientists. It is unfortunate that 
there is a tendency in some quarters 
to hastily jump to this conclusion, 
and it is deplorable that there appears 
to be some trend toward evaluating 
all forms of human endeavor in terms 
of financial reward only. Such a basis 
of evaluation is not ,and never can 
be, a common denominator for relat- 
ing the merits of different professions, 
or of different areas of specialization 
within a profession, or of people them- 
selves. I find it impossible to believe 
that the question of financial reward 
now motivates people so completely 
that little else matters when a job 
is to be selected. If financial reward 
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were the important criterion, we 
should have had a critical shortage of 
science teachers and perhaps even of 
scientists decades ago. For example, 
in 1928, when I started out as a 
chemistry teacher, I had the choice of 
accepting an $800 a year position as 
a teaching assistant or an industrial 
position in chemistry which paid al- 
most three times as much salary. A 
requirement of the former position 
was that I had to continue with grad- 
uate study, for which an allowance 
of $100 a year was made. Probably 
thousands of science teachers had the 
same choice to make as I did, and, 
like myself, are glad they decided in 
favor of teaching. 


Why would a person, thousands of 
them in fact, accept a job paying con- 
siderably less than another job which 
is simultaneously available? Certain- 
ly few if any teachers are endowed 
with financial resources so that they 
need have no concern about the dif- 
ference in income. The obvious an- 
swer is that notwithstanding the 
smaller financial reward there must 
be other values that more than com- 
pensate for the added financial return 
of the higher-paying job. It is indeed 
true that man does not live by bread 
alone. It may interest you to know 
about some of these values that lead 
me to the conclusion that teaching is 
chemistry’s most rewarding oppor- 
tunity. 


To be sure, the majority of chem- 
istry teachers in colleges and univer- 


TEACHING ... 


sities find it necessary to supplement 
their incomes, commonly by providing 
other chemical services. Often such 
service takes the form of participation 
in a supported research program in 
the teaching institution, but frequent- 
ly it represents some service to indus- 
try rendered outside the teaching in- 
stitution. Some teachers find writing 
to be an interesting and profitable 
supplementary activity. Most college 
administrators consider a reasonable 
degree of extra-curricular activity of 
this kind to be not only helpful to the 
teacher but mutually beneficial to the 
university or college and to industry. 
The 


goes a long way toward providing not 


additional income so derived 
only for the necessities of life but for 
some of its abundances as well. Oc- 
casionally a teacher gifted with tal- 
ents of exceptional practical utility 
may even find his total financial re- 
ward to be quite substantial; not all 
teachers are as poor as the traditional 
church mouse! However, the prospect 
of great financial success can not, and 
in any event should not, be held out 
as an inducement to a young man 


contemplating a career in teaching. 
What, then, are the other rewards 


that make of teaching a desirable 
career? Is one of them what so many 
people consider to be the three months 
vacation which most teachers appear 
to have each year? Definitely not, 
since the large majority of teachers, 
being paid for but nine or ten months 


of teaching service must work during 


5] 


this time. My own experience has 
been that in only four of the twenty- 
six so-called summer vacation periods 
of my teaching career have I been 
able to enjoy more than two weeks of 
vacation, and many years there has 
been no vacation at all. For the young 
teacher especially the arrival of sum- 
mer vacation may be a time to be 
dreaded, for this is often the period 
of uncertainty of income, with the 
prospect of obtaining work for the 
period sometimes being quite remote. 
If fortune smiles, a teacher may in 
later years be able to more fully util- 
ize the summer for vacation purposes, 
but this is a matter of considerable 
uncertainty. 

Ask the average teacher, or scien- 
tist, why he selected his career and 
the answer will be that he has a great 
liking for his work and considers him- 
self to have some aptitude for it. I 
doubt that any one would cite the 
prospect of high financial reward as 
an incentive for selecting a particular 
and scientists 


but 


equally mindful of rewards that are 


profession. ‘Teachers 


are reward-minded, they are 
not monetary as well as those that 
are. | am of the opinion that the rea- 
son there are not more scientists, and 
especially teachers, is that so few 
young people at the time of choosing 
their careers are adequately informed 
of the opportunities ini science and in 


Too is 


placed by vocation counselors on mon- 


teaching. much emphasis 


etary returns, and too little on the 
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other important rewards of any spe- 
cific career. We often hear how much 
a high school or college education is 
worth in dollars, but all too infre- 
quently are we told about its other 
values. It is time that all of us who 
are responsible for youth guidance 
give serious thought to acquiring a 
more balanced sense of life values. 


Let us return now to the discussion 
of the be 


found in teaching. One of life’s rich- 


non-monetary values to 
est rewards is the knowledge that in 
dealing with people you have given 
them value beyond any payment you 
received from them. Some may say 
this isn’t very good business, but final- 
ly each of us will have to admit that 
it is truly more blessed to give than 
to receive! 

ward for anyone is in having an op- 
of the 
building of the lives of men and wom- 


Perhaps the greatest re- 


portunity participating in 
en, of helping to prepare them for a 
life of usefulness and service. Every 
the 


gives more to his students than they 


teacher worth name invariably 
pay in tuition; it could not be other- 
wise! And only a teacher can appre- 
ciate how great is his reward when 
the student he has helped to teach 
matures into a respected and useful 
citizen; it is one of life’s real pleas- 
ures. And I can assure you that this 
seemingly intangible reward has a 
very tangible reality in the mental 
and physical uplift the teacher re- 
ceives. 


Perhaps the second most important 
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non-monetary reward of a teacher is 
the opportunity of being a student all 
his life. It is obvious that one cannot 
be a successful teacher if he is not 
first and always a student. I am grate- 
ful that I am always under more or 
less compulsion to develop and extend 
my general and scientific knowledge. 
A teacher can never rest on the laurels 
of past performance; science changes 
too rapidly to allow this to happen. 
Typical of perhaps hundreds of new 
experiences I have had while teach- 
ing have been those of first learning, 
then teaching, such new technics of 
chemistry as those of microanalysis, 
instrumental methods of analysis and 
most recently, of the use of radio- 
isotopes. | know of no other area of 
science where this opportunity, and 
reward, is as great as in teaching. It 
is a tragic fact, however, that some- 
times teachers, particularly in second- 
ary schools, receive little encourage- 
ment to disturb the status in quo ot 
a curriculum, in consequence of which 
they fail to realize this reward and 
their 
Such a situation may ultimately dis- 


institution fails to progress. 
courage a teacher more than any 
shortcoming of financial reward. I am 
thankful that although the college 
with which I am connected must al- 
ways be mindful of its resources, its 
administration has given every en- 


couragement and provided adequate 
material means for maintaining a for- 


ward-looking education program. 


A third reward, obviously not a 
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financial one, is that of rendering 
service, fee-free, to the public at large 
and to other non-profit agencies. To 
give some illustrations out of my own 
experience, it was my privilege some 
years ago to be a collaborative re- 
search worker for the League of Na- 
tion’s Health Committee in a study 
of methods of analysis of opium and 
coca in connection with international 
control of these narcotic drugs. While 
a considerable portion of my time 
during four years was devoted to this 
activity, with no financal return 
whatsoever, I count that experience 
as one of the most useful I have had. 
Another such experience was that of 
serving as a member of the Technical 
Advisory Committee of the Smaller 
War Plants Corporation, a federal 
agency, during World War II. Since 
1950 it has been my good fortune to 
be a member of the Committee of Re- 
vision of the United States Pharma- 
copeia. While many hours have been 
devoted to this work, I should feel a 
serious void in my total experience 
if I had not had this opportunity of 
being of service to the USP and to 
my fellow citizens. All of these ex- 
periences constitute a lasting value 
which no financial reward could re- 


place. 

A fourth reward is again an op- 
portunity of performing a service, 
namely, that of conducting or partic- 
ipating in research. 
While we in the United States are 
very much research-minded most of 


unrestricted 
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our research is directed along certain 


lines. In colleges and universities, 
however, one can usually decide for 
himself what research he would pre- 
fer to do, and indeed, such choice is 
encouraged. Every one who has had 
the opportunity of choosing, planning, 
and performing his own research pro- 
gram knows only too well that he 
has been well-rewarded in having the 
opportunity, even in the absence of 


monetary return, 

Lest any one receive the impression 
that the of 
monetary rewards is so great that the 


abundance these non- 
recipient is likely to finish his days 
in the poorhouse, I would emphasize 
that it would be surprising indeed if 
in the course of one’s doing his dead- 
level best along these lines there will 
not have come opportunities for ade- 
quate financial reward as well. It has 
been my observation that teachers 
who have toiled assiduously through 
many years have not been without rec- 
ognition by those who can utilize the 
teacher’s services and pay them dol- 
lars, and I suspect that with increas- 
ing years of service the disparity of 
the financial reward of the teacher 
diminishes. It may well be that in 
consequence of this there will not be 
many free hours for the teacher in 
his weekly schedule but, as we ob- 
serve a general inability of people 
with many free hours at their disposal 
to spend them wisely, being busy may 


be a reward in itself. 


In summary, it would appear that 


Va 
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the shortage of science teachers and 
scientists is not primarily attributable 
to a lack of financial reward, even 
through this may be an important 
consideration. The people that our 
nation needs as its teachers and scien- 
tists are not those who will make 
their decision of a life’s career solely 
on the basis of financial reward. The 
shortage that exists is more likely the 
result of our failure to acquaint young 
people who are choosing their life 
careers with the many worthwhile re- 
wards, besides the financial one, that 
are provided in science and in its 


In our secondary schools 


Ilr. 


teaching. 
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especially young people should be en- 
couraged and given an adequate op- 
portunity to study science, and be 
fully informed of its career oppor- 


tunities. Likewise, their teachers 


should be afforded means of continu- 
ing their own studies and of develop- 
ing science studies in the school cur- 
riculum. Finally, we in science should 
avoid an apologetic and negative at- 
titude toward our profession because 
of any real or fancied lack of finan- 
cial reward, since in the end we be- 
little ourselves as well as our pro- 
fession by such an attitude. 


Arthur Osol 


Dr. Ivor Griffith, F.A.L.C. 
President and Dean, Philadelphia College of Pharmacy & Science, 
Philadelphia 4, Pa. 


(Presented when Dr. Osol received the Honor Scroll of the Pennsylvania AIC 


Chapter. ) 


I 


choosing for this high honor a man 


SALUTE you on the good judgment 
exercised by those responsible for 


who has in every sense of the word 
brought entitlement to such recogni- 
tion. I am happy to announce with 
pride that I had the privilege of being 
one of Dr. Osol’s teachers. And ever 
since my first recollection of him I 
had marked him as a man of high 
destiny for high service, and he has 
never let that impression down. 
Since I am to give something of a 
monograph on this crystal character, 
I now give you some of the highlights 
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of his life and of his services. Since 
he is still a young man, there is 
every likelihood that plotting his 
growth and service to his fellow men 
to date will inevitably mark it as one 
of ascending value, and accordingly 
my monograph should end with “to 
be continued.” 

Arthur Osol was born in Riga, 
Latvia, December 1, 1905. In 1906 
his parents came to Philadelphia and 
he has resided in this city or its en- 
virons ever since. (Benjamin Frank- 
lin, citizen of the world, many long 
years ago, showed equally good judg- 


DR. ARTHUR OSOL 


ment, by leaving Boston as a youth 
and journeying to Philadelphia where 
he found ample latitude for his bril- 
liance.) Dr. Osol graduated from the 
Northeast High School, a traditional- 
ly good, sensible Philadelphia High 
School, and then he attended the Phil- 
adelphia College of Pharmacy and 
Science, another traditionally fine and 
free-spirited institution, receiving the 
degrees of Ph.G (in 1925), B.Sc. in 
(1928), and M.Sc. in 
chemistry (1930). From the Uni- 
versty of Pennsylvania he received 
the degrees of M.Sc. (1931) and 
Ph.D. (1933). He has also completed 


specialized studies at New York Uni- 


chemistry 


versity, University of Pennsylvania, 
and Oak Ridge Institute of Nuclear 
Studies. 


He started his professional career 
as assistant in chemistry at the Phila- 
delphia College of Pharmacy and 
Science in 1928, with successive pro- 
motions to his present positions of 
professor of chemistry and director 
of the Chemistry School and Depart- 
ment. Courses of instruction in quan- 
titative microanalysis, instrumental 
methods of analysis, and radioisotope 
technics are among the contributions 
he has made to the advancement of 


chemistry instruction at the College. 


Besides his teaching assignments, 
Dr. Osol has found time to engage 
in many professional and civic assign- 
ments. He is well-known as a consult- 
ant in pharmaceutical chemistry. Ap- 
thirty-five 


proximately publications 
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on chemical researches and nearly 
two-hundred other scientific articles 
bear his name; most of the papers in 
the latter category deal with labora- 
tory studies of methods of formulat- 
ing and compounding medicinals 
undertaken while he served for thir- 
teen years as technical editor of 4m- 
erican Druggist. From 1933 to 1937 
he was a collaborating research work- 
er for the League of Nation’s Health 
Committee investigating methods of 
analysis of opium and coca. In 1950 
he was elected a member of the com- 
mittee of revision of the United States 
Pharmacopeia, in connection with 
which he developed specifications for 
thirty new medicinals and 
forms for the forthcoming edition of 
that compendium; the analytical pro- 
utilize 

and 


the 


the Pharmaco- 


dosage 


cedures of these medicinals 
principally spectrophotometric 


nonaqueous titration methods, 


latter introduced in 


peia for the first time. 


Since 1945, Dr. Osol has been 
editor-in-chief of the United States 
Dispensatory, a 2000-page, interna- 
tionally-famous commentary on me- 
dicinals. He is also chemical editor 
of Blakiston’s Medical Dictionary, 
and associate editor of Remington's 
Practice of Pharmacy. All three books 
will appear in new editions in 1955. 


During World War II he studied 
many problems of production of me- 
dicinals for the armed services, being 
a member of the Science Advisory 
the Federal 


Committee of Smaller 


¥ 
| 
| 
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War Plants Corporation. More re- 
cently he was chief of the Chemical 
Branch of the Philadelphia Civil De- 
fense Council, organizing a training 
program for nearly eighty chemists in 
this area. 


Dr. Osol is a member or fellow of 
many scientific organizations, includ- 
ing honorary societies, and is also an 
active member of the Philadelphia 
Club of Rotary International. In 
1943-44 he was chairman of the Phil- 
adelphia Section of the American 
Chemical Society, and for many years 
served also as a councilor and direc- 
tor. He has also been chairman of the 
Philadelphia Section of the Electro- 
chemical Society, president of the 
Philadelphia Branch of the American 
Pharmacuetical Association, and vice 
president of the Philadelphia Science 
Council. Biographical listings of him 
are included in Who's Who in Am- 
merica, Who's Who in Commerce 
and Industry, American Men of Sci- 
ence, Chemical Who's Who, and 


other reference works. 


In 1928 Dr. Osol married his col- 
lege classmate Virginia Lebo, of Phil- 
adelphia; they have no children. Dr. 
and Mrs. Osol travel extensively, 
having been in Europe three times 
since 1950. They reside at 128 Col- 
wyn Lane, Cynwyd, Pennsylvania. 

So do I end the formal monograph 
which in pharmacopeial language has 
given many of the doctor's physical 
constants, his spiritual and other 
services. 
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On behalf of our College, I avow 
that we share with pride this honor 
conferred upon our brilliant associ- 
ate. To me, Dr. Arthur has demon- 
strated the validity of what I have on 
several occasions given as the three 
capital I’s—the priceless ingredients 
of success in service and happiness: 

Intelligence 
Industry 
Integrity 

One could never question the fact 
that Dr. Osol’s constant growth and 
progress has issued from his owner- 
ship of these three attributes. As one 
who has known him quite intimately 
for many years, I have relished in him 
the reliability and the dignity of his 
character, and I return, therefore, to 
this honest, earnest sentiment that we 
wish him well, and we also are glad 
to give our compliments to his wife, 
Virginia, who has forever been a 
cheerful, helpful partner. 


To our guest of honor, on behalf 
of the Board of Trustees of our Col- 
lege, the entire faculty, and our seven- 
thousand-odd alumni, and speaking 
also for the membership of the AIC 
and his many friends in Philadelphia, 
we join in approval of the choice of 
that group which selected from many, 
Dr. Arthur Osol, as the Pennsylvania 
AIC Chapter’s Man of the Year and 
recipient of its 1954 Scroll of Honor. 


New Office: Opened in Chicago 
at 662 N. Dearborn St., by Ansul 
Chemical Co. of Marinette, Wis. 
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Dr. Arthur Osol and Dr. Robert Kunin, 
Chairman of the Pennsylvania Chapter 


Presentation 


HE HONOR SCROLL of the Penn- 


T 


December 


sylvania Chapter was presented, 
2, 1954, to Dr. Arthur 
Osol, director of the Chemistry De- 
partment of the Philadelphia College 
of Pharmacy and Science, at a dinner 
of the Chapter held at the Penn 
Sherwood Hotel, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Dr. Robert Kunin of Rohm & 
Haas Company, chairman of the 
Chapter, presided. Dr. Ivor Griffith, 
president and dean of the Philadel- 
phia College of Pharmacy and Sci- 
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to Ur. 


ence spoke on Dr. Osol’s career. Dr. 
Donald B. Keyes, president of the 
Institute, presented the scroll to Dr. 
Osol, who responded with an address 
Chemistry's 
Most Rewarding Opportunity.” (See 


entitled, “Teaching 


preceding pages.) 


The citation to Dr. Osol reads: 


For his accomplishments as an author, 
His enthusiasm as an educator, his 
Earnestness as an editor, and his 
Sincerity as a scientist 


HiT 
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=e Consultant: Dr. Donald Price, 
4 F.A.L.C., and national AIC council- 
Chill your process or, who has left Odakite Products, 
Inc., where he was technical director 


with a since 1945, to go into the consulting 

business, in the fields of surface-active 

C-R CHILL-VACTOR agents, cleaning materials, the chem- 

istry of oils and fats, and research ad- 
ministration. 


He holds thirty-five U. S. and for- 
eign patents, and is author of many 
original research and technical papers 
in the fields of organic chemistry, 


C-R CHILL-VACTOR units flash 


cool water, aqueous solutions and vitamins, oils and fats, and surface- 

cortain other liquids to temperatures active agents, and of the book, De- 

down to 32° F. by partial evapora- 

tion at high vacuum. tergents, What They are and What 

As with all Croll-Reynolds equip- 

ment, the process is very simple. No They Do. After receiving the Ph.D. 

chemical refrigerant is used. There degree at Columbia University in 

are no moving parts. First cost as é , ° 

well as operating cost is usually less 1930, Dr. Price spent two years in 

than for mechanical refrigeration. . hin Ex t the Universities 

ing chilled water in industrial plants of Cambridge and Munich and taught 

throughout the world. Capacity varies 

from a few tons up to a few thousand at Columbia for five yeas. He has 

also been associated with National 

e sL- is only one 

type of steam-jet EVACTOR, manu- Oil Products Co. (now Nopco Chem- 

hundreds of plants. Let our technical Cor q His address is 123 E. 9?nd St. 

staff help you with any or all of your . 9 y , 

vacuum problems. New York 28, N. Y . 


Created: By Standard Oil Devel- 
opment Company, New York 19, 
REYNOLDS N. Y., a Scientific Liaison Office, to 
be managed by Dr. Cecil L. Brown, 
Croll-Re nolds F.A.LC. The new unit will coordi- 

nate the company’s activities with 
educational institutions, scientific so- 


MAIN OFFICE 
75) Central Avenve, Westfield, N. J. 
NEW YORK OFFICE cieties, and scientific consultants. Dr. 


! 
Gast, Mow Vor Brown was also appointed chairman 


CHILL-VACTOR UNITS EVACTOR STEAM-JeTS 
of the Contributions and Research 
Grants Committee. 
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How to experiment—«anid still be sure! 


“When one qualified investigator can repeat and verify 
the original observations of another, the cause of 
science is served 

Thus, both pioneering research and routine control 
tests depend on reliable materials as well as methods. 
It is for this reason that Pyrex brand laboratory glass- 
ware has become standard in most laboratories. 

When you start an experiment using Pyrex ware, 
you can be sure that variables are not introduced by 
the equipment. Its high chemical stability provides the 
necessary protection against contamination. And be- 
cause Pyrex brand apparatus is designed to withstand 
both mechanical and thermal shock, you get depend- 
able long-term performance. 

In addition, the 40 years of experience in the design 
and production of Pyrex brand ware make it possible 
to meet the exacting specifications of modern science. 

Pyrex brand laboratory glassware frees you to in- 
vestigate the unknown with confidence. Your labora- 
tory supply dealer stocks it for your convenience. 
And as always . . . Corning means research in glass. 


dependable accuracy—Pyrex 
volumetric flasks and pipettes 
to class “A” tolerances as 


For 
brand 
are made 


specified by NBS circular C434 


CORNING GLASS WORKS 
Corning, New York 


PYREX' laboratory ware... 
... the tested tool of modern research 
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Send for Free Copy of 
“SERVICES” 


Depicting our Ten Floors of 


Facilities available 
to 


Research 


Science 
Industry 
Foundations 


Sp | RESEARCH LABORATORIES 
FOSTER D. SNELL ie. 
29WEST NEW YORK II, —WA4-8800 
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New Company: Biotronic Lab- 
oratories of Coventry, Conn., has 
been formed by John B. Rust, 
F.A.LC. formerly research director 
of Montclair Research Corporation 
and of Shulton, Inc. The new com- 
pany manufactures fine chemicals, 
biochemical reagents and physical ac- 
cessories, and also engages in consult- 
ing work in the field of high poly- 
mers, textile chemicals, agricultural 
chemicals and radioactive tracer re- 
search. 


Renamed: Kern, 


Olin, in honor of the new cellophane 


Indiana, to 


plant to be constructed there by 
the Olin Mathieson Chemical 


Corporation. 
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Honored: Dr. Harry L. Fisher, 
F.A.1L.C., with the Chandler Medal 
of Columbia University, November 
tenth, for “his outstanding contribu- 
tions to the chemistry of synthetic 
rubber.” Dr. Fisher, visiting profes- 
sor of chemical engineering at the 
University of Southern California, 
and national AIC councilor, predict- 
ed that tires of the future will run 
100,000 miles, be virtually puncture- 
proof, and will be made in colors to 
match the car. These tires are even 
now in the early development stage. 


Elected: Dr. Clifford F. Rass- 
weiler, F.A.L.C., as director-at-large 
of the American Chemical Society for 
a four-year term. He is vice-president 
for research and development of the 
Johns-Manville 
York, N. Y. 


Corporation, New 


In Baghdad: Dr. Lawrence W. 
Bass, F.A.1.C., vice president of 
Arthur D. Little, Inc., Cambridge, 
Mass., who is working with the U.S. 
Foreign Operations Administration 
and the Iraq Government to develop 
a detailed program for an industrial 
survey of that country. 


New Position: For Robert W. 
Kell, F.A.LC., who is now working 
for the patent law firm of Stevens, 
Davis, Miller & Mosher, Munsey 
Bldg., Washington 4, D.C. He was 
formerly with the patent department 
of American Cyanamid Company. 


__ 


Fluorochemicals 
R. M. Adams 


Fluorochemicals Department, Minnesota Mining & Manufacturing 
Company, 900 Fauquier Ave., St. Paul 6, Minnesota 


(Condensation of a paper presented at the 31st AIC Annual Meeting. Revised 
to bring it up-to-date as of February 1955.) 


HE industrial history of fluoro- 

chemicals started, about 1930, 
when a new class of refrigerants were 
introduced, as the result of carefully 
executed research by Midgely and 
Henne. These new products, the 
Freon refrigerants, were compounds 
of carbon, chlorine, and fluorine. 
They had thermodynamically desir- 
able properties, were stable, odorless, 
non-corrosive, and non-toxic. 


The next commercia! carbon-fluor- 
ine compounds resulted from acci- 
dent, curiosity, and chemical develop- 
ment. Known in 1933, no practical 
applications for the gas, tetrafluoro- 
ethylene, could be found. About 1938, 
a Du Pont researcher found an appar 
ently full cylinder of the gas without 
pressure. He cut open the cylinder 
and discovered that the tetrafluoro- 
ethylene had formed a white, powd- 
ery polymer. A number of years of 
research and development then re- 
sulted in a marketable product. Small 
amounts of the polymer were avail- 
able to the U. S. Government during 
World War II. Since then few 
major industries do not know of or 
use Teflon. Its resistance to solvents 
and chemicals, even at elevated tem- 
peratures, have made it desirable in 
the chemical process industries. Its 
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Industrial fluorochemicals are 
in their infancy. The future of 
this promising field is in the 
hands of the chemist and the 


engineer. 


electrical properties and low adhesion 
surface are making it valuable in 
other applications. 

The polymers of monochlorotriflu- 
oroethylene, or perfluorovinyl chlor- 
ide, though known in 1937, were re- 
vealed to industry in 1947, through 
developments sponsored by the Man- 
hattan project. Some of the trade 
names of these polymers are Kel-F, 
Fluorothene, Fluorolube, and Halo- 
carbon. As liquids and greases, they 
are used as lubricants, seals, and plas- 
ticizers where long life, nonflamabili- 
ty, non-corrosiveness, heat resistance, 
and chemical resistance are important. 
As plastics they are useful as electrical 
insulating films and moldings, protec- 
tive coatings, gaskets, and special 
parts. They can be easily molded and 
fabricated. 

Chlorofluorocarbon gases serve as 
raw materials for these polymers, as 
refrigerants, and also in the propel- 
lant or aerosol market. 


FEBRUARY THE 
In spite of these spectacular prac- 
tical applications of a few carbon- 
fluorine compounds, progress in de- 
veloping a broad group of inert and 
reactive fluorochemicals has been 
slow because of the lack of a simple, 
economical means of production. 
The Swarts reaction, treatment of 
a polychloro compound with anti- 
mony fluoride and anhydrous HF, 
is satisfactory for the fluorination 
of simple molecules as in the syn- 
thesis of Freon gases, but unsuited 
for longer chain molecules. Direct 
fluorination, addition of hydrogen 
fluoride to olefins, and fluorination 
with cobalt fluoride are similarly 
unsuited processes. 
Electrofluorination, the newest 
method. is the most practical for pre- 
paring a wide range of fluorochemi- 
cals, particularly compounds having 
four to twenty carbon atoms per 
In electrochemical 
process, discovered by Simons and 
commercially developed by the Min- 
nesota Mining & Manufacturing 
Company, an organic compound is 
dissolved in liquid hydrogen fluoride 
and a low voltage direct current is 
passed through the solution. Ele- 
mentary fluorine is not produced and 
thus a stable operation is achieved. 
The process is continuous and a 
single cell with process equipment 
can be used to produce a wide range 
of inert and reactive fluorochemicals, 
among which are perfluoroalkanes, 
perfluorocarboxylic acids, perfluoro- 
tertiary amines, and perfluoro ethers. 


molecule. 
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The leading premium property of 
fluorochemicals is stability. Mole- 
cules in which the carbon atoms pos- 
sess more than one fluorine atom are, 
in general, more stable than the cor- 
responding hydrocarbon, due to the 
tremendous energy which binds fluor- 
ine to carbon. Fluorocarbon plastics, 
for example, are resistant to all tpyes 
of solvents and chemicals. The inert 
liquids are chemically, thermally, and 
electrically stable. Completely fluor- 
inated compounds are non-flammable 
and generally non-toxic, and have 
high density, low boiling points for 
high molecular weights, low surface 
tensions, high liquid compressibility, 
low refractive indices, and immisci- 
bility with hydrocarbons and water. 

A consideration of the areas in 
which fluorochemicals are being ap- 
plied will emphasize the usefulness 
of their general properties and show 
where the new products of the elec- 
trofluorination process may be found 
useful. 

Freon gases did not find a market 
as refrigerants because of their ther- 
modynamic properties alone. Other 
refrigerants were also efficient and 
cheaper, but they had the disadvan- 
tages of being corrosive under cer- 
tain conditions, of having disagree- 
able odors, and, in some instances, of 
being somewhat toxic; disadvantages 
not present witih the chlorofluoro- 
carbon gases. The stability of the 
carbon-fluorine bond that makes Fre- 
on gases non-corrosive, non-toxic, and 
odorless, resulted in a premium prod- 
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FLUOROCHEMICALS 


uct that found a tremendous market. 

The widest application of fluoro- 
carbons in industry is in the field of 
the plastics as represented by such 
trade-named materials as ‘Teflon, 
Kel-F, and Fluorothene. Here too, 
their usefulness is attributed to the 
properties that are the result of the 
fluorine atoms in the molecular 
structure of the plastic. Despite high 
cost, consumers feel that they get 
their money’s worth in the new order 
of stability offered. The chemical 
process industries have been among 
the first to make use of fluorocarbon 
resins. The electrical industry has 
been almost as quick to appreciate 
the unusual stability of these plas- 
tics, their resistance to high tem- 
peratures, weathering, and good elec- 
trical insulating performance. 

Lest the impression be given that 
the present fluorocarbon plastics are 
a panacea for all problems of chemi- 
cal resistance, heat stability, and 
electrical insulation, let it be said 
that there are shortcomings. The in- 
ertness of these materials makes them 
difficult to apply under many con- 
ditions. There are few solvents for 
them so special methods must be 
used for applying them as coatings. 
The fusion of films of Teflon and 
Kel-F is necessary to obtain a con- 
tinuous surface, and they must be 
heated to rather high temperatures 
before they will fuse. This limits 
them to applications where the cov- 
ered surface is resistant to the heat 
of fusion. Their anti-hesive nature 
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RARE CHEMICALS 


Boron Nitride Phosphorus Nitride 
Silicon Nitride 
Organic Nitrates 
O. JOHNSON & E. SCUDDER 
92 ORCHARD STREET 
Bloomfield, N. J. 


Amorphorus Boron 


makes adherence to surfaces an ad- 
ditional problem. 

Many of these difficulties are be- 
ing overcome by chemists and en- 
gineers. However, there is room for 
new materials with similar heat and 
chemical resistance but with better 
handling characteristiics and mechan- 
ical properties. Such new materials 
may well come from the products 
of electrofluorination. Among plastics 
derived from the perfluorocarboxylic 
acids, which are products of electro- 
fluorination, (already mentioned in 
the chemical literature) are vinyl 
esters, made from such acids as tri- 
fluoracetic and perfluorobutyric. Flu- 
orinated poly acrylates and co-poly- 
mers of perfluoro olefins with stan- 
dard monomers reported. 
Variations possible with available re- 
active fluorochemicals are numerous 
and we may expect new fluorinated 


are also 


plastic products. 

Fluorinated liquids and gases are 
following the plastics into the elec- 
trical field. Some of the fluorocarbon 
gases have high dielectric strengths 
being three to four times as resistant 
to breakdown potentials as nitrogen. 
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In fact, some of them at moderate 
approach the breakdown 
of ordinary transformer 
liquids and could 


pressures 
potentials 
replace some at 
lower cost. The liquids, such as tri- 
perfluorobutylamine and perfluorocy- 
clic ethers, are interesting examples 
of the electronegative effect of flu- 
orine in a molecule. Hydrocarbon 
amines and ethers are basic in char- 
acter, readily forming salts with 
strong acids. The replacement of hy- 


by 


pounds removes all evidence of basi- 


drogen fluorine in such com- 
city, the molecules becoming chemi- 
cally inert, enhancing their electrical 
and thermal stabilities. 

The inert liquids have large co- 
efficients of expansion, high densi- 
ties, and low viscosities, and thus are 
subject to a high degree of turbu- 
lence. They have low surface ten- 
sions and are extremely effective in 
penetrating and wetting. This com- 
bination of qualities leads to high 
efficient heat dissipation in convec- 
tive systems, and would logically 
point to their use as coolants in elec- 
trical and as dielectric 


fluids. 


The inert character of fluorinated 


equipment 


liquids is advantageous in special in- 


struments and engineering devices. 
Here stability is combined with den- 
sity, low refractive index, compres- 
sibility and low viscosity to provide 
the sought-after In instru- 


mentation, either mechanical or elec- 


result. 


trical, fluorochemical liquids do not 


attack the usual materials of con- 
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struction. Plastics, rubbers, paper, 
and metals, are not attacked by such 
liquids as triperfluorobutylamine and 
perfluoro cyclic ethers. 
Fluorochemicals have exceptionally 
low surface tensions. Some of the 
longer chain acids, as perfluorooc- 
tanoic acid, are capable of reducing 
the surface tension of 


72 dynes/cm to 16 dynes/cm. Com- 


water from 


mercially available surfactants re- 
duce surface tension only to 28 
dynes/em. Further, the inherent 


stability of fluorochemicals makes it 
possible to lower the surface tension 
of such potent chemicals as fuming 
nitric acid and 90 per cent hydrogen 
peroxide. There are many highly re- 
active systems where wetting action 
or penetration is desirable, but can- 
not now be achieved with present 
commercial compounds. There are 
many applications, such as in paints, 
and lubri- 
advan- 


cleansing compositions, 


cants, where it would seem 
tageous to mix a fluorochemical de- 
rivative with 
carbon base products. The source of 
such a derivative may well be one 
of the perfluoro acids produced by 
the electrofluorination process. 
acids 


conventional —hydro- 


Perfluorocarboxylic are a 
new class of strong acids whose re- 
sistance to oxidation and reduction 
is exceptional. They serve as the 
starting point for the production of 
such derivatives as aldehydes, amines, 
amides, esters, The elec- 
trofluorination process has opened up 


a large new horizon in chemistry. 


alcohols. 


FLUOROCHEMICALS 


Only a meager amount of explora- 
tory work has been done in synthe- 
sizing new compounds by using re- 
active Research is 
proceeding in a number of laborator- 
ies and the interest is reflected in the 
chemical literature. 


fluorochemicals. 


What is the cost picture? The 
present and future price structure is 
encouraging. The fact that fluoro- 
chemicals will meet requirements not 
met by any other class of chemicals 
is a factor of this price structure. 
Freon refrigerants and fluorocarbon 
plastics have shown that premium 


products can tolerate a premium 
price. 
Consideration of raw material 


costs, process yield of products, capi- 
tal investment, and manufacturing 
costs, indicates that the Swarts pro- 
cess will continue to be the major 
process for the production of one- 
and two-carbon fluorochemicals. The 
electrofluorination process will most 
economically produce higher molecu- 
lar weight compounds, though re- 
search and development costs are re- 
flected in the present high introduc- 
tory prices. The price of new fluoro- 
chemicals will undoubtedly follow 
the established pattern as production 
increases. We may expect an event- 
ual price for some of the new fluoro- 
chemicals of about a dollar per 


pound. 


Fluorochemicals are here to stay. 
The major present source of fluorine 


is fluorospar, known deposits of 
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PHOENIX 
CHEMICAL LABORATORY, INC. 


Specialists in Petroleum Products 
Chemical Tests Physical Tests 


Qualification Tests 
3953 Shakespeare Avenue 


CHICAGO 47, ILL. 


which are limited and are heavily 


taxed by the demand for fluorine 
products in the petroleum, steel, alu- 
chemical industries. 


minum, and 


However, fluorine is about three 


times as abundant as carbon when 
all To as- 
sure future supplies, methods may 


have to be developed for utilizing 


sources are considered. 


new natural sources. 

As to the future availability of 
fluorochemicals from current produc- 
ers, new plants and expanded facili- 
ties are in the announced plans of 
almost all of the major manufactur- 
ers. Collectively, 
chemicals are in their infancy. The 


industrial fluoro- 
future of this promising field is in 
the chemist and the 
engineer. 


hands of the 


MOLNAR LABORATORIES 


Organic Process Development, Control 


Laboratory and Pilot Plant Studies 
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211 E. 19th St. New York 3, New York 
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COUNCIL 
OFFICERS 


President, Donald B. Keyes 
President-elect, Ray P. Dinsmore 


Secretary, Lloyd Van Doren 
Treasurer, Frederick A. Hessel 


COUNCILORS 


James B. Allison New Jersey Chapter 
John R. Bowman, 41t-Large 
Emmett B. Carmichael 
Alabama Chapter 

Gustav Egloff, Chicago Chapter 
Austin W. Fisher 

New England Chapter 
Harry L. Fisher, 4t-Large 
L. H. Flett, Past President 
K. M. Herstein, New York Chapter 
Harry N. Holmes, 4t-Large 
H. O. Kauffmann, Niagara Chapter 
Guy A. Kirton, Ohio Chapter 


Harold A. Levey, Louisiana Chapter 
John H. Nair, At-Large 
Emil Ort, 4t-Large 
Donald Price, At-Large 
Paul E. Reichardt, 

Washington Chapter 
M. Sittenfield, Pennsylvania Chapter 
W. J. Sparks, 4t-Large 
Charles L. Thomas, 4t-Large 
R. W. Truesdail, Western Chapter 
Florence E. Wall, 
Albin H. Warth, Baltimore Chapter 
L. T. Work, Past President 


December Meeting 

The 282nd meeting of the Council was 
held December 15, 1954, at The Chem- 
ists’ Club, New York, N.Y. President 
Donald B. Keyes presided. The follow- 
ing officers and councilors were present: 
J. R. Bowman, R.P. Dinsmore, A. W. 
Fisher, Jr., L. H. Flett, K. M. Herstein, F. 
A. Hessel, D. B. Keyes, J. H. Nair, E. 
Ort, D. Price, P. E. Reichardt, M. Sitten- 
field, W. J. Sparks, and F. E. Wall. L. 


T. Eby, chairman of the Membership 
Committee: G. L. Royer, chairman of 
the Committee on Employer-Employee 


Relations, and V. F. Kimball were pre- 
sent. 

The Secretary's report gave the total 
membership of the Institute as 2723. The 
following deaths were announced with 
deep regret: Harry F. Lichtenberg, F. 
A.LC., on April 25, 1954, and Dr. R. 
H. Patch, F.A.LC., on Nov. 13, 1954. 
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The Council observed a moment of sil- 
ence in honor of their memory. 

A letter from Dr. M. S. Nichols, F.A. 
L.C., was presented, in which he reported 
as delegate to the inauguration of Dr. 
Miller Upton as president of Beloit Col- 
lege, Beloit, Wis. The Council accepted 
this letter with thanks to Dr. Nichols. 

Miss Wall, chairman of the commit- 
tee appointed at the recent Annual Meet- 
ing to prepare a history of the Institute, 
announced that she was placing a notice 
in the December issue of THe Cuemisr, 
requesting those who have early records 
to send them to the committee; and that 
she had written to the Chapters to seek 
their cooperation. Dr. Dinsmore suggested 
that the history of the Institute point out 
the accomplishments of the purposes of 
the Institute. 

A list of those qualified for Emeritus 
status was presented, and upon motion, 
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COUNCIL 


these persons were elected to Emeritus 
Membership: William D. Bost, Dr. Dorah 
L. Burnell, Dr. Albert R. Merz, Burton 
L. Pfeiffer, Wilmer C. Powick, Dr. Wil- 
liam L. Prager, Dr. Albert Salathe, and 
Dr. Alvin Strickler. 

Mr. Nair reported on the letter from 


the chairman of the Western Chapter 
concerning the registration of chemists. 
Mr. Sittenfield discussed the present 
situation of possibile ordinances in the 


city of Philadelphia to control the manu- 
facture of chemicals. The Council ap- 
pointed the following committee to cor- 
respond with the Western Chapter: Mr. 
Nair, Mr. Flett, Dr. Van Doren and 
Mr. Herstein. 

The Committee on 
vision submitted the following changes 
to the Constitution, and upon motion, 
these were approved for submission to 
the membership: 


Constitutional Re- 


Rewrite Sections 2 and 3 of Article 
III to read: 

Sec. 2. The Officers shall be a 
President and a President-elect elec- 
ted annually for a one-year term, 
and a Treasurer and a Secretary 
elected biannually for terms of two 
years. No person shall serve as Presi- 
dent for more than two full terms. 

Sec. 3. The President shall take 
office at the Annual Meeting im- 
mediately following or at which his 
election took place and shall hold of- 
fice for one year. The President 
elect shall succeed as President 
whenever a vacancy in the presiden- 
cy occurs, and shall succeed to the 
presidency upon termination of the 
one-year term of the President. The 
Treasurer and Secretary shall take 
their respective offices at the Annual 
Meeting immediately following or at 
which their election took place and 
shall hold office for two years or un- 
til their successors qualify. 

Amend Article IV as follows: Add 
a new section 3 reading: 

Sec. 3. The Board of Directors at 
their first meeting each year shall 
elect a chairman who shall preside 
at all meetings of the Board. 

Change Article 7, Section 4, to de- 
lete the clause “and the Chairman 
of each such Committee shall be at 
the time of appointment a member 
of the Council.” 
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Dr. Northey to Receive 
Honor Scroll 


Elmore H. Northey, 
technical director, Fine Chemicals 
Division, American Cyanamid Co., 
New York 20, N.Y., has been chosen 
to receive the Honor Scroll of the 
New Jersey AIC Chapter, in recogni 
tion of his outstanding professional 
contributions as administrator, AIC 
councilor, author of professional ar- 
ticles, and inspired committee chair- 
man. 

The presentation of the scroll will 
be made at a dinner meeting of the 
Chapter to be held May 5, 1955, at 
the Military Park Hotel, Newark, N.J. 


Dr. F.A.LC., 


Dr. Dinsmore discussed preparations 
for the Annual Meeting program. 
Dr. Keyes reported that he had at- 


tended the Pennsylvania Chapter’s Honor 
Scroll meeting, and the presentation of 


the Honor Scroll of the Washington 
Chapter. 

Dr. Fisher invited the Council to ac- 
cept an invitation from the New Eng- 


land Chapter to hold the 1956 Annual 
Meeting in Boston. The Council accepted 
this invitation. 

Mr. Reichardt discussed 
Classifications under Federal Civil Ser- 
vice, and the manner was referred to 
the Committee on Employer-Employee 
Relations for its consideration. 

Mr. Sittenfield reported that the Pen- 
nsylvania Chapter awarded its Honor 
Scroll to Dr. Osol. In Philadelphia, there 
is some movement to establish ordin- 
ances that may affect chemists. The Pen- 
nsylvania Chapter will be called to 
appear at any hearings. 

Mr. Herstein reported that hearings 
by the New York Civil Service Com- 
mission had been held and that he and 
other members of the Institute had at- 
tended. 

Dr. Ott suggested that the AIC ap. 
point a committee to meet with other 
societies interested in professional act- 
ivities. 

Dr. Eby reported for the Committee on 
Membership and submitted a suggested 
form of brochure to be printed. 
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FEBRUARY THE CHEMIST 1955 


An Upen Memo 


To: The Chairmen of Our Committees and Chapters 


Yes, we know you are busy people and hold important jobs. 
Did you think you were elected because you were a “Dud”? 

But, please remember that the membership of the AIC expects 
a report from you at our Annual Meeting in Chicago on May 12th. 

Yes, we know that business may prevent you from being there 
— one of the reasons you were chosen as chairman was you belonged 
to the “Working Class.” 

But, we expect a short concise written report in our National 
Headquarters by April 12, 1955 — not a progress report and no alibis. 

Yes, we hope you all will be able to report in person on May 
12th in Chicago. Please remember we have only one business meeting 
a year and our membership wants a real business meeting, not a 
propaganda seminar or a somnambulent discourse on trivial details. 

You each will be allowed only five minutes. This morning, 
(Feb. 8th) Moscow’s “Business Meeting” took only four minutes 


and made history. We can’t beat that record but we can try! 


Best wishes, 
D. B. KEYES 
AIC President 


Dr. Royer reported for the Committee Nickels, Dr. Joseph E. 


on Employer-Employee Relations, and Research Chemist, Richfield Oil Corp., 
submitted a proposed contract for chem- 555 S. Flower St., Los Angeles 17, 
ists for Council approval at its next | Calif. 
meeting. Shipp, Dr. Vladimir L. 

The following new members were Assistant to Director, Technical Ser- 
elected: vice Dep't, Socony-Vacuum Oil Co., 412 

FELLOWS Greenpoint Ave., Brooklyn 2, N.Y. 

Bell, Russell Young, Irving CG. 

Executive Assistant, Victor Chemical Senior Research Chemist, Research Di- 


Works, 155 N. Wacker Drive, Chicago 
6, Til. 


Cunningham, George M. 


District Sales Manager, West Coast, 
Industrial Chemicals Division, Olin 
Mathieson Chemical Corp., 2535 East- 


land Ave., Los Angeles 22, Calif. 


vision, International Resistance Co., 401 
N. Broad St., Philadelphia 8, Pa. 


Connelly, Robert F. 
Research Chemist, Bray Oil Co., 3344 
Medford St., Los Angeles 63, Calif. 
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McGowan, Malcolm 
Research Chemist, Aliied Chemical & 


Dye Corp., Barrett Div., Margaret & 
Bermuda Sts., Philadelphia 37, Pa. 
REINSTATED AS FELLOW 
Gross, Dr. C. E. 
Director of Research, John Morrell & 


Co., Ottumwa, Iowa. 


AIC Activities 
C. P. Neidig, F.A.LC. 
Ohio Chapter 


Chairman, Dr. David M. Gans 
Chairman-elect, Malvern J. Hiler 
Secretary-Treasurer, Harold M. 
Harshaw Chemical Co. 
1945 E. 97th St., 
Cleveland, Ohio 
National Council Representative, 
Guy A. Kirton 


Olson 


Joins Louisville Societies’ 
Council 


At the November 23, 1954, meeting of 
the Louisville Engineering and Scientific 
Societies’ Council, the American Institute 
of Chemists was elected to membership. 
The petition for membership was made 
in the name of the Kentucky-Tennessee 
Section of the Ohio AIC Chapter which 
has about twenty members in the Louis- 
ville Area. 

This news and some information about 
The AIC appears in the December, 1954, 
issue of The Louisville Engineer and 
Scientist, publication of the Louisville En- 
gineering and Scientific Societies’ Council, 
now composed of twenty-two member 
associations. 

The Council is considering such projects 
as the revision of existing safety and con- 
struction codes for Kentucky; the organ- 
ization of a speakers’ bureau to serve the 
local high schools; the provision of coun- 
selling service to undergraduates at both 
high school and college levels; and guid- 
ance for the quality of instruction being 
offered in the engineering colleges. 

In its editorial, the Louisville Engineer 
and Scientist comments: 
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Dr. Wohlleben to Receive 
Ohio Award 


Dr. Wiliam J. Wohlleben, F.A.LC., 
head, Department of Chemistry, 
University of Dayton, Dayton, Ohio, 
will receive the Ohio Award of the 
Ohio AIC Chapter at its all-day 
meeting to be held in Akron, April 
15, 1955 

A plant trip to Columbia-Southern 


Mine will be held in the morning, 
followed by luncheon at the May- 
flower Hotel. The Annual Business 
meeting will then take place. In the 


afternoon, a meeting for college stud- 
ents in the area will be held, with 
Dr. Ray P. Dinsmore, Hon. AIC, as 
speaker. At the dinner in the evening, 
the Ohio Award will be presented 
to Dr. Wohlleben. 


“Tt all started back a year or two ago 
when the local AIC members re- 
quested that they be permitted to 
make an award at our annual ban 
quet. It appeared that the AIC did 
not have a truly local section and 
therefore had never applied for ad- 
mission ... More recently these mem- 
bers learned of a little-used provision 
for membership that had been in the 
Council’s Constitution since the begin- 
ning, which permits nationally organ- 
ized scientific societies to have a single 
representative on the Council, if they 
are not organized locally but are 
otherwise eligible for admission. Dr. 
Samuel C. -Spalding, Jr., therefore 
petitioned the Council for such repre- 
sentation and it was granted ; 
We are pleased to have Tue Amenrt- 
CAN INstTITUTE OF CHEMISTS as mem- 
bers and welcome them to our ranks.” 


Washington Chapter 
President, Paul E. Reichardt 
Vice President, Dr. Frank Gonet 
Treasurer, Albert F. Parks 
Secretary, T. Allan Davis 
1016 Urell Place, N.E. 
Washington 17, D.C. 
Representative to National Council, 
Paul E. Reichardt 
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The Chemical Management 
of Cancer 


The Washington Chapter met January 
4th at O'Donnell’s Restaurant, Washing- 
ton, D.C., at luncheon. Following the 
luncheon, Chairman Reichardt introduced 
the speaker, Dr. John R. Heller, director, 
The National Cancer Institute. Dr. Heller 
reviewed the progress made on the control 
of cancer at the National Cancer Institute 
and at various research centers through- 
out the world. He touched upon the many 
approaches to the subject, but stressed 
chemical management of cancer. Although 
this problem is extremely difficult and 
complex, the speaker was enthusiastic and 
hopeful of the eventual control of cancer. 
Dr. Heller stimulated a keen interest in 
this subject as evidenced by the many 
questions posed by the Chapter members 
and their guests. 


The Hoover Commission 


The February luncheon will be held 
Feb. 8, at O’Donnell’s Restaurant. Dr. 
Jarold Kieffer, who is doing work in con- 
nection with the Hoover Commission on 
the Organization of the Executive Branch 
of the Government and with the Presi- 
dent’s Advisory Committee on Govern- 
ment Organization, will speak on “The 
Hoover Commission and Government Per- 
sonnel.” Dr. Kieffer is special assistant to 
Arthur S. Fleming, director of the Office 
of Defense Mobilization. 


New Jersey Chapter 


Chairman, Dr. H. W. Mackinney 
Chairman-elect, Dr. Cecil L. Brown 
Treasurer, Dr. William A. Raimond 
Secretary, Dr. William R. Sullivan 
Hoffmann-La Roche, Inc. 
Nutley 10, N. J. 
Representative to National Council, 
Dr. James B. Allison 


The Characteristics of 
Scientists 


The New Jersey Chapter will meet, 
March 1, 1955, at a dinner at the Military 
Park Hotel, Newark, N. J. Dr. D. L. 
Cottle, F.A.LC., research chemist with 
Esso Research and Engineering Company, 
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New England Chapter 


Honors Bell 


The Honor Scroll of the New Eng- 
land AIC Chapter will be presented 
to Kenneth E. Bell, retired vice presi- 
dent of A. C. Lawrence Leather Co., 
at a dinner meeting to be held at 
the Faculty Club of Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Technology, Cambridge, 
Mass., on March 1, 1955. Student 
medals will be presented to outstand- 
ing college students in the area. 


will discuss the literature on “The Char- 
acteristics of Scientists”, and also the re- 
sults of a recent questionnaire on “Are 
Chemists Human?” An open council meet- 
ing will be held at 7:00 p.m. for discussion 
of further work by the Chapter regarding 
professional problems. The dinner ($2.90) 
will be held at 6:00 p.m. Dr. Cottle will 
speak at 8:00 p.m. Reservations for the 
dinner and/or meeting should be sent to 
Dr. W. R. Sullivan, Hoffmann-LaRoche, 
Inc., Nutley, N. J. (NUtley 2-5000). 


Will You Come 


Feb. 3, 1955. Pennsylvania Chapter. 
Dinner. 6:30 p.m. ($2.75). Engineers 
Club, 1317 Spruce St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Speaker, Dr. John Bockris of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, “The Chemical 
Profession in England.” 

Feb. 8, 1955. National AIC Council and 
Board of Directors. The Chemists’ Club, 
52 East 41st St., New York 17, N. Y. 
Dinner 6:00 p.m. 

Feb. 22, 1955. Chicago Chapter. Chi- 
cago Engineers Club. Cocktails, 6:00 
p.m. Steak dinner ($3.25) 6:30 p.m. 
Speaker, Dr. Johan Bjorksten, Director 
of Research, Bjorksten Laboratories 
(Madison, Wis.), “Effective Use of 
Chemists.” Reservations: Ruth Hut- 
chinson, Ca-5-9600, ext. 662. 

Feb. 24, 1955. New York Chapter. The 
New York Times Dining Room, 229 W. 
43rd St., New York, N. Y. Dinner 6:00 
p.m. Speaker: Dr. Randolph Major. 
Subject: “Advancing Yourself in 
Chemistry in the Pharmaceutical and 
Medical Fields.” Question and answer 
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WILL YOU COME? 


period. Presiding Chairman, John Ko- 
trady. Reservations ($2.75), Shepherd 
Stigman, Foster D. Snell, Inc., 29 W. 
15th St., New York 11, N. Y. 


Mar. 1, 1955. New England Chapter. 
Dinner. Faculty Club of M.LT., Cam- 
bridge, Mass. Award of Honor Scroll 
to Kenneth E. Bell. Student Medals to 
outstanding students of area. For in- 
formation:: George B. Walker, Jr. 
Arthur D. Little, Inc., 30 Memorial 
Drive, Cambridge, Mass. 


Mar. 1, 1955. New Jersey Chapter. Din- 
ner ($2.90). Military Park Hotel, New- 
ark, N. J., 6:00 p.m. Council Meeting, 
7:00 p.m. Speaker, 8:00 p.m. Dr. D. L. 
Cottle, F.A.LC., will discuss “The Char- 
acteristics of Scientists” and give results 
of recent questionnaire on “Are Chem- 
ists Human?” Reservations: Dr. W. R. 
Sullivan, Hoffmann-La _ Roche, Inc., 
Nutley, N. J. (NUtley 2-5000). 

Mar. 14, 1955. Chicago Chapter. Chica- 
go Engineers Club. Dinner 6:00 p.m. 
Speaker, Guy Reed, Executive Vice- 
president, Harris Trust & Savings Bank, 
“The Role of the Banker in Chemical 
Research.” Reservation: Ruth Hutchin- 
son, CA 5-9600, Ext. 662. 


Mar. 29, 1955. New Jersey Chapter. 
Field Trip to Bell Telephone Labora- 
tories, Murray Hill, N. J. Meet at 1:45 
p.m. in the Murray Hill Laboratory 
Auditorium. Following the tour, there 
will be a general meeting and dinner at 
a nearby restaurant to talk professional 
affairs and transact the annual business. 
Reservations: Dr. W. R. Sullivan, Hoff- 
mann-LaRoche, Inc., Nutley, N. J. 
(Nutley 2-5000). 


Apr. 7, 1955. Pennsylvania Chapter. 
Dinner. Engineers Club, 1317 Spruce St., 
Philadelphia, Pa. Speaker: Dr. Mary 
Willard, F.A.LC., Dep’t of Chemistry, 
The Pennsylvania State University, 
“Women in the Chemical Profession.” 
For information, Dr. Robert Kunin, 
Rohm & Hass Co., Washington Square, 
Philadelphia 5, Pa. 

April 13, 1955. National AIC Council 
and Board of Directors. The Chemists’ 
Club, 52 East 4ist St., New York 17, 
N. Y. Dinner 6:00 p.m. 
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Apr. 15, 1955. Ohio Chapter. All-day 
meeting. Morning: Plant trip. Luncheon, 
Mayflower Hotel, Akron, Ohio. Annual 
Business meeting following luncheon. In 
afternoon, meeting of students with Dr. 
Ray P. Dinsmore, Hon. AIC, as speaker. 
Dinner at Mayflower Hotel. Presenta- 
tion of Ohio Award to Dr. William J. 
Wohlleben, F.A.LC., of University of 
Dayton. For information: Harold M. 
Olson, Harshaw Chemical Co., 1945 E. 
97th St., Cleveland, Ohio. 


Apr. 28, 1955. New York Chapter. The 
New York Times Dining Room, 229 W. 
43rd St., New York, N. Y. Dinner 6:00- 
7:30 p.m. Presentation of Awards to 
Student Medalists. Speaker Dr. A. W. 
Fisher, Jr., Arthur D. Little, Inc., “Algz 
as a Potential Future Source of Food.” 
Question and answer period. Presiding 
chairman, John Kotrady. Reservations 
($2.75), Shepherd Stigman, Foster D. 
Snell, Inc., 29 W. 15th St., New York 
11, N. Y. 


May 5, 1955. New Jersey Chapter. Din- 
ner, Military Park Hotel, Newark, N. J. 
Award of 1955 Honor Scroll to Dr. El- 
more H. Northey. Reservations: W. R. 
Sullivan, Hoffman-LaRoche, Inc., Nut- 
ley, N. J. (NUtley 2-5000). 

May 5, 1955. Pennsylvania Chapter. 

Student Award Meeting. 


May 11, 1955. National AIC Council 
and Board of Directors. The LaSalle 
Hotel, Chicago, Ill. Dinner 6:00 p.m. 


May 11, 12, 13, 1955. AIC Annual 
Meeting. LaSalle Hotel, Chicago 2, III. 


May 9, 10, 11, 1956: AIC Annual 
Meeting. Hotel Statler, Boston, Mass. 


R. STECKLER LABORATORIES 


8200 Harvard Ave. Cleveland 5, Ohio 
BRoadway 1-4828 


Research « Product Development 
Consultation @ Market Research 
Product & Process Evaluation 


SYNTHETIC RESINS, POLYMERS, COATINGS 
Complete Resin, Polymer & Paint Laboratory 


FEBRUARY THE 
Upportunities 
Doris Eager, M.A.L.C. 


AIC members who are seeking posi- 
tions may place notices in this column 
without charge. 


CHEMIST 


Positions Available 
Bacteriologist, Biochemist and Serol- 


ogist positions open in hospitals and re- 
gional offices of the Veterans Administra- 
tion throughout the U.S. and in Puerto 
Rico. For details write Central Board of 
U.S. Civil Service Examiners, Veterans 
Administration, Washington 25, D.C. 


Chemist-writer: For Market Develop- 
ment Division. Experience desired in tech- 
nical writing or industrial advertising. 
Age to 35. Salary open. Location New 
York City. Box 21, Tue Cnemist. 


Assistant Director of Research. Ph.D. 
or equivalent. Cellulose products for per- 
sonal sanitation uses. Must be good ad- 
ministrator, skilled in communications to 
non-technical management, commercially- 
minded scientist. Metropolitan New York. 
Compensation to match requirements of 
superior ability. Box 23. THe CHemist. 


Textile Technician (female): College 
graduate, major in chemistry, or Home 
Economics-Textiles with good chemistry 
background. Some experience in textile 
laboratory or similar work required. 
Young. Apply mornings. Bring resume. 
The Personnel Office, 309 West 56th St., 
N. Y. (Hearst Magazines) 


Plant Manager: For multi-plant manu- 
facturer of organic chemical dyestuffs and 
intermediates. Should be able, forceful ad- 
ministrator with record of successful ex- 
perience. Chemical degree mandatory, and 
considerable experience with color making. 
Should be friendly and interested in the 
personal welfare of his subordinates, a 
man who can stand on his own feet. Age 
35-48. Salary to $12,000 to start. Location 
midwest. Box 25, THe Cnemist. 


1955 


Chemists Available 


Chemist, 36, 11 yrs. experience includ- 
ing batteries, electroplating, nylon throw- 
ing, glues and gelatines, and general 
chemical and physical commercial testing, 
seeks position in Middle Atlantic States, 
Box 20, Tue Cuemisrt. 


Organic Chemist, Ph.D., F.A.LC. with 
19 years, diversified research and devel- 
opment experience in petroleum products, 
additives, specialties, synthetics, economic 
evaluations, etc. Registered patent agent 
planning to transfer from specialized in- 
dustrial research to the broader field of 
market development and/or technical pro- 
duct or process sales. Now in the Metro- 
politan area; can stay or relocate, pref- 
erably in the Southwest, 47 years of age, 
married, no children, can travel. Box 22, 
Tue Cuemist. 

Chemical Executive: Consultant. Age 
33. Seeks challenging position to make 
full use of administrative ability; scien- 
tific and business knowledge in plastics, 
resins, cosmetics, pharmaceuticals, foods, 
etc. 14 years of progressively difficult ex- 
perience. Past 914 years, director of chem- 
ical laboratory conducting research-devel- 
opment, product evaluation, quality con- 
trol. Box 24, Tue CHemist. 

Administration or Sales. 37, MS. 
(Chemical Economics), F.A.1.C. Quad- 
rupled efficiency of analytical laboratory; 
directed multi-plant expansion program 
which tripled dyestuff output; sold surplus 
chemicals which had been regarded as 
unmarketable. Experienced writer and 
speaker. Prefer South, but will consider 
any location. Box 26, Tue CHemisr. 


For Your Library 


The Proteins 


Vol. 11, Part A. H. Neurath and K. 
Bailey, Editors. Academic Press, Inc. 
1954. 661 pp. 6” x 9”. $14.00. 
These nine chapters were written by 

nine different groups of authors. The first 

chapter deals with nucleic acids, nucleo- 
proteins, viruses, bacteriophage, and re- 
lated phenomena. Biological, chemical 
and physical aspects are extensively 
covered in 90 pages and supplemented by 


— 


FOR YOUR LIBRARY 


434 references. Enzyme chemists will be 
glad to know that the second chapter of 
this book contains an excellent monograph 
of 152 pages on oxidizing enzymes sup- 
plemented by 572 references. Then fol- 


lows an admirable presentation of the 
respiratory proteins, hemoglobin, chloro- 
cruorin, hemocyanin, and  hemerythrin. 


Next, the toxic proteins of snake venoms, 
of plants and those produced by micro- 
organisms, and shock producing sub- 
stances, the spreading factor, and poly- 
molecular toxins. The toxic proteins of 
soybean and lima bean, however, are not 
reviewed. Nevertheless, this chapter is 
highly interesting and inspiring. 

In the next chapter there is an expert 
discussion of al! the milk proteins, in- 
cluding the milk enzymes. Then follows 
a chapter on egg proteins. It is remark- 
able that an active biological product 
such as the egg should contain only 
traces of a few enzymes. Apparently the 
enzymes form during the development of 
the embryo. There is one chapter on 
seed proteins, one on proteins and protein 
metabolism in plants, and one on protein 
hormones. 

Chemists confronted with protein prob- 
lems and biochemists in general will like 
this book for many reasons. 

—Dr. Henry Tauser, F.A.LC. 


Soap Manufacture 


Vol. 5. A. Davidson, E. J. Better, J. Da- 
vidsohn. Series on Fats and Oils. Inter- 
science Publishers, Inc. 1953. 525 pp. 
$12.50. 

Written in Haifa by two consulting 
chemists and the technical director of the 
Shemen Israel Oil Industries, this volume 
covers: (1) the theoretical principles that 
must be understood as a foundation for 
the study of soap processes; (2) the raw 
materials used in soap manufacturing; 
(3) the processes used in the manufac- 
ture; and (4) special soap products. 

A short history of the soap industry, 
from 6 B.C. to date, is given at the be- 
ginning, followed by some statistics of 
the soap industry in the U.S., and a sub- 
ject index completes the book. 

Soap chemists should find this a useful 
addition to their libraries. Certainly every 
detail about soap manufacture is to be 
found in these tightly-packed pages. 

—Dr. Freverick A. Hesser, F.A.LC. 
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The Structures and Reactions of 
the Aromatic Compounds 


By A. M. Badger. Cambridge University 

Press. 1954. 456 pp. $11.50. 

This first book to be devoted to the fun- 
damental properties of the entire range of 
aromatic compounds, is written by Fellow 
of the Royal Institute of Chemists, Reader 
in Chemistry in the University of Ade- 
laide. 

Largely descriptive, this volume never- 
theless contains detailed discussions of cer- 
tain aspects of aromatic chemistry, particu- 
larly in such cases intra-molecular 
cyclization. One chapter deals with the 
Dies-Alder reaction and another with Op- 
tical Activity in Aromatic Compounds. 

The literature available to the middle 
of 1951 has been consulted and an index 
of authors follows the subject index at the 
end of the book. Designed primarily for 
advanced students, the book will prove 
useful to research chemists in the dye- 
stuffs and medicinal drugs industries. 

—Dr. Freverick A. Hesser, F.A.LC. 


Inorganic Thermogravimetric 
Analysis 


By Clement Duval. Elsevier Press. 531 pp. 
6%" x 9”. $11.00. 


A detailed examination of analytical 
precipitates and their behavior on drying 
and ignition are contained in this volume. 
Thermobalances are described and curves 
of pyrolysis of all precipitates are given, 
and incidental discovery of many new 
compounds. 
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Chemical Books Abroad 
Rudolph Seiden, F.A.LC. 


Carl Hanser Verlag, Munich 27: Che- 
mische Technologie, Vol. IV: Organische 
Technologie, by K. Winnacker and E. 
Weingaertner: 1954, 1192 pp. (235 ill, 
240 tables); DM 95.50.—The preceding 
four volumes of this most dependable 
and most modern work were more fully 
discussed in Tue Cuemist in the years 
1951-53. The final (fifth) volume equals 
them in all respects—not only in regard to 
exquisiteness of text and high qual- 
ity of illustrations, but also of paper and 
binding. It contains monographs on the 
aromatic intermediates, organic dyes, tex- 
tile auxiliaries and detergents, bleaching 
agents, explosives, terpenes and camphor, 
photographic material, leather, plastics, 
caoutchouc, silicones, raw materials for 


the paint and varnish industry, foods, 
starch, sugar, insecticides, pharmaceuti- 
cals and biologicals — each chapter 


written by one or more of the leading 
experts of the respective German indus- 
try. The price of the complete work con- 
sisting of 5 volumes (4319 pp., 1494 ill. 
787 tables) is DM 327.- 


Verlag Chemie, Weinheim/Bergstr. ; 
Warenzeichenfibel, by H. Wendt; 1954, 
129 pp. (23 ill.); DM 9.80.—The value 
of tridemarks and the legal require- 
ments for their registration in Germany 
are competently explained. e Energiever- 


sorgung Chemichetrieben, by R. 
Quack; 1954, 68 pp. (11 ill.); paper 
covers DM 3.60—A synoptical discus- 


sion of all the energy sources used in the 
chemical industry.e Chemische Technik 
in USA; 1954, 156 pp. (54 ill.); paper 
covers DM 10.40.—This is the report of 
a European study group which investi- 
gated the technical and economical con- 
ditions as causes and consequences of 
the predominating position which the 
chemical industry of the U.S.A. has at- 
tained. The largest part of the report is 
dedicated to descriptions of industrial 
working methods and equipment as yet 
not used in Europe. 


Verlag fuer chemische Industrie H. Zi- 
olkowsky, Augsburg: Wachs-Enzyklopae- 
die, Vol. I, by L. Ivanovsky; 1954, 232 
pp.—This is not an encyclopedia, but an 
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introduction to the theories and techno- 
logy of waxes, with emphasis on their 
chemical-physical properties and _ possibi- 
lities. These are discussed in 17 chapters; 
the second volume will probably be of 
more practical value. 


Something New 


“Glycerine Alkyds Tailored to Need.” 
Booklet. Glycerine Producers Association, 


295 Madison Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 


“Ramsbottom Carbon Residue, Appa- 
ratus.” Data Sheet No. 11314. Precision 
Scientific, Co., 3737 W. Cortland ,St. 
Chicago 47, Ill. 


“A True Standard.” 16 mm, sound, 
color, film running 12 minutes, prepared 
by National Bureau of Standards. In- 
formation: Office of Scientific Publica- 
tions, National Bureau of Standards, 
Washington 25, D.C. 


“Transite and insulation Blocks for 
Laboratory supports.” Circular 1244, 
Central Scientific Co., 1700 Irving Park 


Road, Chicago, Il. 


“Steam Condensers and Air Ejectors.” 
Catalog. Condenser Service & Engineer- 
ing Co., Inc., Hoboken, N.J. 


“Revised Vermiculite Data Book.” 16- 
pp. Zonolite Co., 135 S. LaSalle St., 
Chicago 3, Ill. 


“Specific Gravity Meters.” Information, 
The Bristol Co., Waterbury 20, Conn. 


“New Refrence Guide to Silicones.” 
Catalog. Dow Corning Corp., Midland, 
Mich. 


SOMETHING NEW 


Dry-film 
Col. 


“Colloidal Dispersions for 
Lubrication.” Bulletin 438. Acheson 
loids Co., Port Huron, Mich. 


“New Sanitary D-Cartons Facilitate 
Inventory Handling.” Information. Davis 
Emergency Equipment Co., Inc., Safety 
Div., 45 Halleck St., Newark 4, N. J. 

“Titanium, New Member of the Fa- 
mily of Metals.” 8-pp. Bulletin 43, Su- 
perior Tube Co., 1621 Germantown Pike, 
Norristown, Pa. 


“Everything in Safety.” Catalog. 130- 
pp. General Scientific Equipment Co., 
2700 W. Huntington St., Philadelphia 
32, Pa 
Maufacturing 
Dep't., Valley 
Building, 


“Directory of Arizona 
Establishments.” Research 
National Bank, 303 Security 
Phoenix, Arizona. 


“Manpower Resources in Mathematics.’ 
20 cents. Superintendent of Documents, 
U. S. Gov. Printing Office, Washington 
25, D.C. 

Chelating & Sequestering 
Cosmetics,” by Dr. G. H. 


“Uses of 
Agents in 


Goodyear and B.L. Hathorne. Reprint. 
Glyco Products Co., Inc., 26 Court St., 


Brooklyn 1, N. Y. 

“Square Porcelain Support Stand,” In- 
formation. Fisher Scientific, 717 Forbes 
St., Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 


“James Automatic Glassware Washer.” 

Information. Palo Laboratory Supplies, 
Inc., New York 7, N.Y. 
Print of Diamond 
Chemicals You Live By.” Folder. Dia- 
mond Alkali Co., 300 Union Commerce 
Bldg., Cleveland 14, Ohio. 


“15 Portraits in 


“Economic Aspects of the Pharmaceu- 
tical Industry.” Booklet. Available on 
request to R. S. Aries & Associates, 270 
Park Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 


“Tronabor Borate Weed Killer.” Ser- 
vice bulletin. American Potash & Chem- 
ical Corp., 3030 West 6th St., Los An- 
geles 54, Calif. 


NOW OVER 5400 


CHEMICALS 


ARABITOL, d(-+-) 
ARABITOL, d/ 
ARBUTOSIDE 
ARSONOACETIC ACID 
ATROPIC ACID 

AZOCOLL 

AZURIC ACID 

BARIUM ARSENATE 
BARIUM BORATE 

BARIUM CITRATE 

BARIUM ETHANESULFONATE 
BARIUM PHOSPHATE 
BARIUM PLATINOCYANIDE 
BARIUM PLATINONITRITE 
BARIUM TITANATE 


Ask for our new 
complete catalogue. 


‘Laboratories, Inc. 


17 West 60th St. New York 23, N.Y. 
Plaza 7-817) 


“Exhibitor Handbook.” 40 pp. Philip 
M. Kent, World Plastics Fair & Trade 
Exposition, 8762 Holloway Drive, Los 
Angeles 46, Calif. 

“1955 Calendar featuring pressure 
sensitive back.” Adheres readily. Request 
calendars on letterhead. Allen Hollander 


Co., Inc., 385 Gerard Ave., New York 
“New Slender Long-tip Pipette.” Infor- 


formation, Kimble Glass Co. of Owens- 
Illinois Glass Co., Toledo 1, Ohio. 

“Labelon Write-on Tape.” Folder. No. 
5. Labelon Tape Co., Inc., 450 Atlantic 
Rochester 9, N.Y. 


“Cellosolve & Carbitol Solvents.” Book- 
let F-4765, Carbide & Carbon Chemicals 
Co., 30 E. 42nd St., New York 17, N.Y. 

“Indeco Microscope — 50-power with 
measuring Information. Interna 
tional Development Co., 1 South Reed 
St., East Riverton, N.J. 


scale.” 
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ROBINETTE RESEARCH 
LABORATORIES, INC. 
Industrial Research -:- Consultation 
Technical and Economic Surveys 


Product Development 
Chemical Market Research 


16 East Lancaster Avenue 
Ardmore, Pa. Tel. Midway 2-6457 


Directory: Of Certified Clinical 
Chemists, is now being distributed by 
the American Board of Clinical 
Chemistry. Heads of hospital depart- 
ments or other laboratories which 
engage in clinical chemistry can secure 
a copy of the Directory by writing to 
the Secretary-Treasurer, Dr. O. H. 
Gaebler, Henry Ford Hospital, De- 
troit 2, Mich. 


A copy of the Instructions to Ap- 
plicants for Certification is also avail- 
able without cost. Chemists wishing 
to apply for certification should se- 
cure this information at once, since 
considerable time is required to com- 
plete a formal application. Applica- 
tions to be considered at the next an- 
nual meeting of the Board must be 
completed before March 31, 1955. 


Technical Consultant: Arthur 
Linz, F.A.LC., who has resigned as 
vice president of Climax Molybdenum 
Co., to open his own consulting offices 
at 551 Fifth Ave., New York 17, N. 
Y. He holds more than 100-patents 
issued to him in the fields of dyestuffs, 
pigments, molybdenum, 
titanium, and 
vanadian compounds. 


chromium, 


tungsten, uranium 
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Condensates 
Ed. F. Degering, F.A.LC. 


X-ray diffraction and electron micro- 
scope studies indicate a probable helical 
structure of leather proteins. 

A microgram analysis for hydrogen 
sulfide has been developed for the brewing 
industry. The method uses p-aminodim- 
ethylaniline and ferric chloride as the 
reagent. 


B-mercaptoethylamine is reported to 
give protection against x-rays. 
Executives, non-teetotalers, that is, 
should take a look now and then at their 
consumption of alcohol. Very gradually, it 
may have increased over the years. May- 
be now they need two more cocktails than 
they did ten years ago to relax before 
dinner. Maybe their job is more strenuous 
than they thought? 
—From Business Week 
People who have true ability never 
suffer the illusion that they are the only 
people who have ability. 
—Pen 
The energy dopesters calculate that 
currently the world receives its energy, to 
keep the wheels of our complex life rolling, 
about as follows: Income energy, from the 
sun, water and wind, 23 per cent; fossil 
energy, from coal, gas, oil and oil shale, 
77 per cent. In 2050 A.D., the income 
energy from sun, water and wind will 
account for about 15 per cent; fossil en- 
ergy, for about 25 per cent; and atomic 
energy, for about 60 per cent of the total 
energy consumption of the earth. 


Strontium titanate, a new synthetic 
water-white gem stone, may find impor- 
tant optical uses because of its extremely 
high refractive index. 


The question is not so much what man 
expects or does not expect from existence, 
but what use he aims at making of it. 

Dr. ALBERT SCHWEIZER 


Laboratory and commercial methods for 
growing algae by photosynthesis have 
been patented by Carnegie Institute. 
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As a chemist, you shoulder 


an increasing amount of 


responsibility. Your 

processes, your finished 

products, your firm's reputation — 
all these depend ina 

irye Measure upon your work 
in the laboratory. 


responsibilit 
e a Supplying you with AR’s that are always 
is our , exactly as you expect them to be — always pure 
always available, and always dependable 
esponsibilit 


ARs 


alw 


alwags dependable 
in convenient, space- saving 


BY || AMOUR: 


ER, 


And you, of course, for accurate results 
must depend upon the proper tools 
and equipment of which laboratory chemicals 


are among the most important. 


} ‘r responsibility, and one we take seriously 
We know that you can't carry out your 
responsibility unless we 


carry out 


Our laboratories, our 
manufacturing facilities 
and our network of 


#5 dealers in 57 cities are 


geared to serve you — 


with responsibility. 
To be confident, always 
specify Mallinckrodt, 


MALLINCKRODT CHEMICAL WORKS 


Mallinckrodt Street, St. Louis 7, Mo 


Mallinckrodt Analytical Reagents are distributed by: 


MACALASTER BICKNELL CO. OF CONN. FISHER SCIENTIFIC COMPANY 
Her New Have as Eimer & Amend os h St., 
gy PALO LABORATORY SUPPLIES, INC. 
AMEND DRUG & CHEMICAL CO., INC. LONG ISLAND SURGICAL surety co. 
E. t., Ne York, N.Y ‘ 3, ¥ 
MEYER SCIENTIFIC SUPPLY COMPANY 


ete 
| 
‘ 
72 Gold St., New York &,N.Y 
Chicago + Cincinnati Cleveland « Los Angels 
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TUBING 


Strong, light and fully flexible, TYGON Tubing 
makes the toughest lab ‘‘set-up” easy. It goes from 
anywhere to anywhere in the laboratory. It 
bends and twists readily — conforms to the light- 
est touch. It slips over tubulatures quickly — 
AT YOUR clings tightly. 

LABORATORY What's more, TYGON is chemically resistant, 
SUPPLY DEALER! glass-clear and non-oxidizing. It resists both 
acids and alkalies plus oils, greases, water, 
and most solvents. Its unusual clarity permits 

full solution visibility, accurate flow con- 

trol. Its non-oxidizing characteristics mean 
long service life. 


REMEMBER: 

Spit Sranded it Semuine 
41-0 

U. S. STONEWARE CO. © PLASTICS AND SYNTHETIC DIVISION © AKRON 9, OHIO 
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